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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


I have  soug'ht  and  been  abundantlj  favoured  with 
suo'o’estions  and  criticisms  relative  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  the  following-  pamphlet  for  introducing-  a 
decimal  sj-stem  of  coinag-e  and  accounts  into  this 
country^  with  little  perceptible  chang-e  of  anything- 
that  now  exists  in  either  the  one  or  the  other.  To 
each  and  all  of  these  to  the  extent  of  at  least  half 
a dozen  letters  of  various  leng-th  every  mornino-^ 
since  the  publication^  and  often  kindly  accompanied 
by  the  most  interesting-  of  the  many  valuable  works 
which  have  appeared  on  the  same  subject,  my  best 
and  most  anxious  attention  has  been  g-iven.  For  I 
was  alike  anxious  to  know  whether  there  really  are 
or  are  not  such  objections  to  any  part  of  this  plan, 
or  such  exceptions  to  what  I have  distinctly  stated 
as  characteristic  and  descriptive  of  it,  and  of  that  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,*  as  should 
make  it  unwarrantable  to  trouble  any  further  the 
busy  Eng-lish  public  and  their  Leg-islature,~and 
also  to  ascertain  whether  any  sug-g-estion  could  be 
obtained  for  its  improvement,  or  of  some  altog-ether 
new  and  still  superior  plan  to  any  yet  proposed.  My 

* Pages  22  and  41. 
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tt>inmuiiications  have  been  from  almost  every  pos 
! sible  variety  and  rano*e  of  correspondent^  and  have 

I included  some  so  strong’ly  committed  in  opinion  and 

I feeling'  to  the  sug'g-estions  of  the  Committee^  that 

I acute  and  searching-  indication  of  all  weak  points  in 

, a rival  scheme,  and  a still  more  complete  and  per- 

i feet  defence  of  their  own  than  in  the  Eeport,  was 

! evidently  all  that  could  be  hoped.  Whilst  however 

men,  the  higdiest  in  position  and  public  estimation, 
some  of  our  first  and  most  extended  practical  men 
of  business, — those  merchant  princes  whose  financial 
operations  extend  into  every  reg'ion,  domestic  and 
foreig-n, — and  men  of  profoundly  scientific  as  well  as 
practical  knowledg'e  of  the  subject,  have  spoken  of 
my  proposal  in  such  warm  and  unreserved  terms  of 
entire  approbation,  both  comparative  and  positive, 
as  cannot  hut  be  most  encourag-ing-  and  g-ratifying-, 
I in  vain  search  for  any  real  tangible  objection  to 
f proposal,  or  attempt  even  to  defend  that  of  the 

Committee  from  my  charges  against  it,  in  any  of 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  these  communi- 
I cations  of  an  opposite  character  to  the  above.  The 

objections  to  what  I propose  are  almost  w ithout  an 
exception  founded  upon  so  singular  a misunderstand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  results  of  the  plan  that  they 
often  actually  amount  to  neither  more  nor  less  than 
in  so  many  words  charging  upon  it  as  objections  the 
exact  reverse  of  what  it  involves  and  proposes. 
Private  letters  can  of  course  only  be  referred  to  in 
very  general  terms:  hut  it  has  been  puUicly  stated. 


V 

and  with,  I beheve,  the  high  authority  of  one  taking 
up  the  defence  of  the  plan  ultimately  proposed  to 
the  leg'islature  with  something  perhaps  of  the  warmth 
of  parental  interest,  that  on  the  plan  I propose  we 
are  invited  to  change  every  one  of  our  monies  of  ac- 
count except  only  the  pounds*  Can  words  express 
a statement  more  entirely  and  exactly  the  reverse 
of  the  fact  than  these,  or  more  literally  and  exactly 
descriptive  of  the  very  plan  this  writer  himself  ad- 
vocates? On  the  plan  I peopose  no  one 

MONEY  OF  ACCOUNT  WOULD  BE  CHANGED  BUT 
OUE  DUODECIMAL  SHILLING, — AND  NO  ONE  COIN 
NECESSAEILY  OE  ABEUPTLY  BANISHED  FEOM  OUE 
CIECULATION  ; — WHILST  THE  COMMITTEE^S  PLAN 
OF  PEOCEEDING  LITEEALLY  CHANGES  EVEEY  ONE 

* Atheuseum  of  10th  September  last : “ The  thing  appears  to 
me  totally  inadmissible;" — this  writer  continues, — and  most 
entirely  do  I agree  with  him  ; and  should  consider  such  an 
emphatic  admission  of  its  being  so,  in  such  a quarter,  almost  of 
itself  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  plan  he  adymeates  ; were  his 
lietter,  unfortunately,  not  wholly  incapable  of  any  other  useful 
application  than  as  au  example  of  the  singular  absurdities  even 
a senior  wrangler  may  put  in  print,  (and  still  worse,  leave 
uncontradicted,  after  their  utter  want  of  accuracy  and  truth 
has  been  pointed  out)  when  led  by  a spirit  op  unscrupulous 
partisanship,  to  sit  down  to  criticise,  evidently  without  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  read.  The  solitary,  candid  admission  in 
this  liCtter,  ot  the  advantages  of  assimilating  the  coinage  and 
accounts  of  different  countries,  it  is  actually  attempted  to  limit 
by  a statement  and  estimate  — (yvliich  the  most  absurd,  it  is 
difficult  to  say) — that  the  result  of  so  important  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  “rcry  trifling  convenience,"  to  21  only  of  each 
8000  inhabitants  of  this  country  ! 
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OF  OUR  MONIES  OF  ACCOUNT  BUT  THE  FOUND  ; and 
renders  worse  than  useless  in  the  most  abrupt  and 
intolerable  ma7iner  the  great  bulk  of  all  our  present 
circulaling  coins ! Another  objection  which  has  at 
least  the  advantag’e  of  being-  a little  more  intelli- 
g-ible  is  that  a proposed  plan  of  Decimal  Coinage  is 
not  strictly  and  throno-hout  decimal,  or  as  it  is 
tersely  expressed  by  another^  also  j^erhaps  somewhat 
paternally  affectionate  friend  of  the  Committee’s  plan, 
neither  :?4  nor  2b  is  10.  This  fact  I certainly  do 
not  deny  or  in  any  wa}"  question,  but  have  uniform^ 
admitted,  and  myself  put  distinctly  forward  the 
charg-e  it  conveys  as  an  inevitable  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed plan ; for  in  no  wa}',  on  no  terms  ingenuity 
can  devise,  is  it  possible  to  retain  in  our  accounts  or 
our  financial  language  of  whatever  kind,  the  abso- 
lutely stipulated  old  English  pound  sterling*,  as  well 
as  the  still  more  valuable  old  English  penny,  (an 
already  existing  basis  for  the  most  admirable,  perfect, 
and  useful  decimal  system  that  e^er  existed,  and 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  instant  convertibility 
as  regards  all  foreig-n  money  and  accounts)  without 
ONE  non-decimal  step  in  some  of  the  series. 

But  then  I place  this  07ie  non-decimal  step  where  it 
would,  I confidently  believe,  be  7io  practical  incon- 
ve7iic7ice  whatever, — and  indeed  would  in  point  of 
fact  be  a step  that  ere  long  would  be  scarcely  ever 
taken  at  all.  Whereas  the  Co7nmittee' s pla7i,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  requires  us  absolutely  to  aban- 
don all  our  hno7V7i  existing  77i07icys  of  account  but  the 
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poiuid,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  great  bulk 
and  weight  of  our  circulating-  coins,  by  a fresh 
coinage  of  seven  hundred  millions  of  unknown  coins 
incommensurable  and  therefore  inconvertible,  alike 
as  respects  most  of  our  own,  and  all  our  neighbours’ 
existing  currency,— efter  all  intr'oduces  a system 
7iot  strictly  Decimal,  nor  even  practically  perfect  and 
7iseful  as  a Decimal  Syste7n.  For  most  certainly, 
in  the  above  words,  7ieither  a thousand  7ior  a hun- 
dred is  ten ; nor  is  any  decimal  system  pure  and 
perfectly  efficient  which  consists  of  four  denomi- 
nations, or  indeed,  of  more  than  two. 

Taking  leave  then  of  those  who  would  still  advo- 
cate  a system  of  external  symmetry  and  a mere 
paper  theoi-3^,”*  on  such  terms  as  these,  I find 
amongst  some  of  those  who  agree  in  expressing  cor- 
dial concurrence  and  approval  of  my  sug-gestion  as 
far  as  they  understand  it,  one  or  two  who  urge  and . 
seem  to  require  a more  simple  naked  statement  of 
the  plan,  without  the  explanations  and  illustrations 
of  its  working  given  in  the  following  pages— an  ex- 
planation in  half  a dozen  lines  if  possible.  About 
half  a dozen  words  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
although  I really  believe  that  “ if  bid  to  do  a great 
thmg,”  there  are  those  who  would  find  less  difficulty 
than  about  a plan  securing  to  this  country  advantages 
so  vast  and  universal,  on  terms  so  simple  and  easy, 
and  so  little  onerous  in  any  one  respect. 

The7'e  is  literally  7iothmg  p7'oposed  or  reepLh'ed 
but  TO  EXCHANGE  SHILLINGS  {or  t7vclve  jjencesf 
'*  Henry  Taylor.  The  Decimal  System. 
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FOE  TEN  PENCES^  IN  OUR  ACCOUNTS,  AND  TO  STAMP 
ON  EVERY  CIRCULATING  COIN,  whatever  its  value, 
THE  FIGURE  OR  FIGURES  GIVING  THAT  VALUE  IN 

TEN  PENCE  AND  PENCE  ! 

« 

The  legislature  have  hut  to  render  pounds,  ten 

PENCE,  AND  PENCE,~or  {at  Option)  SIMPLY  TEN 
PENCE,  AND  PENCE,  THE  ONLY  LEGAL  FORMS  OF 
ACCOUNT, — AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  STAMPING  THE 
EXISTING  Coinage  ; — and  all  the  enormous  benefits, 
as  the  witnesses  truly  state,  7iot  to  he  exaggerated,  of 
so  blessed  a change  would  gradually  but  surely  work 
themselves  out,  and  the  result  w^ould,  at  once,  he  a 
perfect  and  efficient  decimal  system,  in  immediate 
practical  operation  throughout  a large  and  impor- 
tant part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The 
great  advantage  we  have,  compared  with  every 
other  country,  is  that  our  present  lowest  money  of 
account,  the  penny,  is  exactly  ten  cents,  and  con- 
sequently all  amounts  whatever  stated,  as  proposed, 
in  francs  (or  ten  pence),  and  pence  (or  ten  cents), 
GIVE  us  invariably  AND  IN  THEIR  OtVN  FIGURES, 
BOTH  THE  MONEY  AMOUNT  AND  THE  DECIMAL 

SERIES  OF  FIGURES,  IN  ITS  PURE  AND  PERFECT 

FORM.  Any  sum  of  money  whatever  will  equally 
well  illustrate  and  establish  this  fact.  Half  a guinea 
was  the  instance  before  taken,  but  5s  Zd  or  15s  9d 
will  do  just  as  well. 

£,  s.  (L  £.  francs,  d. 

. lo'n  ion  decimal  dot  in- 

— lo  y I IS  i , y 0^'  lo*y  frtead  of  a ruled  column. 

I 10  , (l  is  I 12  G or  12«6  ditto  ditto 


Ol 

1-^- 

^4  >> 


— 15 

91 

is 

— 18 

9 

— !10 

6 

is 

— 12 

0 

1 

— 1 5 

3 

is 

— 1 0 

3 

And  in  like  manner  with  pence  only ; — whilst  for 
any  extreme  decimal  subdivision  of  the  penny  having 
no  existence  as  coin  or  monev  of  account,  and  onlv 
required  in  working’  out  the  most  elaborate  calcula- 
tions— the  form  is  still  absolutely  the  same. 

£.  s.  d*  £.  francs.  tZ. 

1 would  be  — — 1 or  ,1  that  is  10  cents 

JL  0^  ^ 

JL  09^ 

i » .0125  „ H-  „ 

■ yV”  ^ ” 

&c.  &c. 

The  figures  ever  express  at  a glance,  and 

ALIKE  WHETHER  SEPARATED  BY  RULED  COLUMNS, 
OR  SIMPLY  BY  THE  DECIMAL  DOT,  AS  DO  THE  COINS 
THEMSELVES,  THE  EXACT  AMOUNT  OF  ACTUAL 
MONEY,  AND  ITS  DECIMAL  AMOUNT,  OR  VALUE  IN 
CENTS.  Even  in  France,  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  have  the  purest  and  most  perfect  decimal  forms 
that  exist,  their  old  sou  being  unfortunately  a fee 
cent,  and  not  like  our  penny,  a ten  cent  coin, 
3'ou  are  to  this  day  still  troubled  with  two  forms 
of  accounts,y)’«/«C5  and  sous,  and  francs  and  cents, 
and  althouo'h  it  has  so  long  been  illegal  to  use  any 
but  the  latter.  But  in  this  fortunate  countiy, — for- 
tunate at  least  if  we  do  not  throw  away  our  good 
fortune  to  no  purpose  but  to  trample  wantonly  under 
foot  alike  our  pence  and  our  poorer  countrymen — 

“ 0 fortunati  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint.” 

— all  the  great  mass  of  our  qmjnilation,  and  in 
all  the  great  hulk  of  money  operations,  enters  at 
once, — in  spite  of  themselves  if  one  could  suppose 


ditto  ditto 
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rduciance  about  rcceiviufj  such  a boon  on  such 
terms,  — into  full  jwssession  and  enjoyment  of  the 
most  perfect  of  all  decimal  forms,  viz.  numeration 
BY  CENTS^ — (ten  GEM’S  AND  HUNDRED  CENTS)— 
Tvithout  the  nature  or  name  even  of  a single  fami- 
liar old  coin  being  'necessarily  altered.  Gradually, 
no  doubt^  our  irregular  non- decimal  coins  would  be 
witlidrawiij  and  a simple,  regular,  perfect  series 
would  be  established  ; but  in  the  mean  time  how 
simple  would  it  be,  with  decimal  figures,  to  make  up 
all  ])Ossible  amounts  of  cents,  ten  cents  {jmnce)  and 
hundred  cents  pcnces)~with  any  possible  va- 
riety of  coin,  on  which  is  clearly  defined  by  a plain 
figure,  its  value  in  cents,  7vhatever  that  may  be. 
Take  any  sum,  and  any  variet}"  of  such  coin,  as  an 
example,  and  it  will  be  self-evident  that  not  the 
dullest  and  most  untaught  head  ever  found  on  hu- 
man shoulders  possessed  of  power  to  count,  could 
fail  to  get  at  once  at  the  result  re(]uired,  in  all  the 


great  bulk,  all  the  ordinary  current  money  trans- 
actions of  life:  and  surely  the  classes  which  are 
under  these  disadvantages  as  to  instruction  and 
capacity  ought  first  to  be  considcu’ed  in  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  larger  monetary  affairs  of 

O O t. 

the  wealthier  classes,  where  accounts  and  payments 
higher  in  amount  than  the  pound  sterling  have  to 
be  considered,  to  whatever  extent  we  continue  the 
current  every  day  use  of  the  pound  in  our  ac- 
counts, no  doubt  a non-decimal  stej*  will  so  far  have 


to  be  taken,  for  assuredly  neither  24  nor  25  ten 
pences  are  ten  ; and  if  we  currently  use  in  accounts 
as  well  as  preserve  for  their  real  and  legitimate 
use,  both  our  old  English  pounds  and  also  our  still 
more  precious  old  English  pence,  this  can  b}*  no 
ingenuity  be  avoided.  But  the  actual  course  of  ■ 

events  would,  I have  little  doubt,  be  the  following’.  , 

A certain  number  of  old  gentlemen  turned  sixty  at  i 

the  least,  might  probably  adhere  to  accounts  in  their 
exact  present  form, — ruled  ledgers  and  bills,  with 
accounts  still  strictly  kept  in  pounds,  ten  pence,  and 
pence,  the  sole  change  to  be  made  in  this  case  being 
from  twelve  penny  shilling,  to  ten  penny  (or  cent  cent) 
figures  in  the  second  column.  There  would  be  no 
o’reat  inconvenience  in  this,  but  the  reverse  as  com-  ; 

O I 

pared  with  the  present  state  of  things,  whatever  the  | 

course  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  Avorld.  For  in-  f 

stead  of  the  vast  labour  by  which  the  Bank  and  | 

ail  who  have  complicated  questions  to  work  out  in  | 

figures,  now,  if  they  have  the  skill  and  knowledge, 
turn  £.  s.  & d.  into  decimal  figures  for  such  cal- 
culations, and  the  results  back  again  into  their  old 
troublesome  form,  the  figures  in  the  £.  column  are 
at  once  and  at  a glance  turned  into  the  second  de- 
nomination {decimal  figures  of  the  purest  and  most 
perfect  hind)  or  thence  back  into  pounds,  if  every 
£4.  sterling  in  the  first  column  is  100  ten  pennies  in 
the  second,  and  of  course  every  100  ten  pennies,  or 
cent  cents,  in  the  second  column  is  similarly  £4. 
sterling  in  the  first.  And  when  pounds  are  thus 
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o’iven  111  the  fijxiires  of  the  second  denomination  or 
coluniiij  it  matters  not  in  the  least  whetlier  they  are 
still  separated  into  columns  in  the  usual  form^  or,  as 
usually  now  in  France,  the  columns  are  omitted, 
and  they  are  put  decimally  j the Jifjures  themselves 
being  identically  the  same  in  both  cases.  FlO.  10/. 
10^/.  would  be  under  two  denominations  and  in  two 
columns,  | 200  | To  | ®r  decimally  200.10.  But 
the  g’reat  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  poorer  classes 
in  their  at  once  purely  decimal  Jigurcs  in  two  deno- 
minations only,  and  b}^  all  classes  in  dealing  with 
all  sums  below  the  pound  sterling,  would  doubtless 
induce  the  rising  generation  rapidly  to  extend  fur- 
ther and  further  this  admirable  and  onl)^  perfect 
form  of  numeration.  And  whilst  the  ruled  ledgers 
with  their  three  denominations  were  for  a time  kept 
on  from  reo'ard  for  the  old  habits  of  old  fathers,  and 
still  older  and  more  unteachable  clerks,  &c.,  instead 
of  the  present  three  columns  being  made  four,  as 
PROPOSED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE,  tluire  caimot  be  a 
doubt  that  bills  and  accounts  in  the  simpler  and  so 
much  more  convenient  and  perfect  form  of  but  two 
decimal  denominations  ( ten  cents  and  ten  ten  or  cent 
cents ) would  gradually  more  and  more  prevail,  and  in 
the  end  the  national  debt,  and  great  public  accounts 
and  records  of  finance,  would  prob.ably  alone  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  three  denominations. 

So  great  a variety  of  ingenious  schemes  of  Deci- 
mal Coinao’e,  so  vast  a mass  of  valuable  information 
and  discussion,  and  so  many  useful  authoritative 
opinions  on  the  question  in  every  possible  point  of 
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view  are  now  before  me,  from  those  of  the  soundest, 
the  most  acute  and  able  financier  that  this  or  any 
other  country  ever  possessed,  down  throug’h  eveiy 
grade,  to  the  humble  shopkeeper  gaining  his  bread 
by  selling  quarter-ounces,  and  passing  thousands  of 
fartliino’s  weekly  over  the  counter— that  I cannot 
but  confidently  believe  all  the  various  modes  of  view- 
ing  the  subject  and  of  proceeding  must  be  exhauster], 
and  the  precise  course  be  a question  fairly  ripe  for 
decision  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  To  the  whole 
of  the  many  various  schemes  which  I have  now 
been  made  acquainted  with,  whether  published, 
or  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  very  mnner- 
ous  private  letters,  there  is,  without  a single 
exception,  one  preliminary  objection,  which  I am 
now  satisfied,  from  putting  together  the  whole  of  this 
vast  mass  of  important  information,  the  British 
public  will  almost  unanimously,  and  most  justly, 
think  decisive.  They  are  r///,  I firmly  believe,  in 
addition  to  the  strong  objections  Avhich  apply  to 
each  of  them  individually  on  various  grounds— 
impracticable  — because  they  one  and  all  involve  the 
total  entire  abandonment , either  of  the  pound  or 
the  penny,  or  of  both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  in- 
tegers in  our  accounts-,  and,  of  course,  the  suhsti- 
tution  of  new  unknown  integers,  and  corresponding 
coins,  in  their  place.  I am  now  quite  satisfied,  and 
on  no  slight  grounds,  that  the  British  public 
never  will  submit  to  part  with  either  of  these  two 
old  friends— and  however  highly  I have  ever  esti- 
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matedj  and  however  warmly  desired^  the  advantag’es 
of  Decimal  Coinag'e;,  and  for  a quarter  of  a century 
past,  during-  long- residence  in  countries  which  already 
enjoy  the  blessing-,  have  pondered  over  and  well 
considered  the  question,  I certainly  cannot  think 
that  we  require,  or  should  submit  Avithout  protest  to 
be  called  on,  to  accept  it  on  such  terms  as  have 
been  proposed  for  this  country. 

That  it  would  be  alike  unwise  and  wicked  to 
abandon  the  has,  I hope,  b(;en  sufficiently 

demonstrated— certainly  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  most  intellig-ent  and  best  informed  of  my  nu- 
merous  correspondents  j and,  alchoug-h  the  entire 
and  immediate  abandonment  of  the  pound  certainly 
mig-ht  be  accomplished  Avith  inconvenience  only,  not 
injustice,  the  amount  of  inconvenience  Avould  be 
g-reat  and  unnecessary, — and  it  is  coiifidently  stated 
on  the  best  authority,  that  if  the  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  might  have  adjourned,  sine  die,  the  day  of  their 
meeting,  as  the  evidence  mould  have  turned  them  out 
of  Court. 

If,  hoAvever,  the  Legislature  should  ever  deter- 
mine to  abandon  the  pound  sterling-  and  still  to 
retain  three  denominations  or  moneys  oj  account,  the 
suggestion,  of  all  the  many  I have  received,  Avhich 
appears  to  me  to  be  decidedly  preferable  in  this 
country  for  its  simplicity,  comprehensiveness,  and 
perfectly  decimal  character,  is  one  by  a valued  cor- 
respondent, and  Avarm  and  enlightened  friend  of  the 
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decimal  sA'Stem,  Dr.  Jolin  Edward  Grav,  of  the 
British  Museum— by  aa  hose  permission  I give  it  to 
the  public,  Avith  liis  name  and  in  his  own  AA'ords.* 
Adopting  the  course  I propose  as  to  the  two 
loAver  denominations,  Dr.  Gray  says— J have  read 
your  pamphlet  with  great  care,  and  agree  mith  you  in 
every  part  of  it,  and  consider  some  of  the  points  as 
most  admirably  and  strongly  put.  I should  propose 
to  tahe  the  penny  as  the  integer,  and  have  no  other 
coins  of  account  but  the  franc,  but  mould  not  object 
{if  it  mas  preferred),  to  the  ducat  of  100 pence,  leav- 
ing every  coin  nom  in  use  in  circulation.”  This 
» denomination  and  coin  of  100  pence  value,  to  be 

called  a ducat,  is  of  course,  a 10  franc  or  half  Na- 
poleon coin,  and  Avould  render  the  series  in  this 
country  pence  (or  ten  cents)— francs  (or  ten  pence) 
— and  ducats  or  ten  francs  ',  and  this  last  Avould 
certainly  be  a convenient  useful  coin,  harmoniz- 
ing- Avell  Avith  the  French  coinage.  But,  excepting 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  to  a certain  extent  and 
for  certain  objects  the  old  pound  sterling,  any  third 
denomination  in  accounts  appears  to  me  most  ob- 
* jectionable  and  unsound;  and  I believe  that  the 

plan  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  folloAving  pages 
Avill  be  found  the  only  perfectly  sound,  simple,  and 
efficient  mode  of  proceeding  that  it  is  possible  to 
. adopt  in  this  country. 

* I may  also  now  state  that  Dr.  Gray  is  the  author  of  the 
J.  E.  G.  letter,  quoted  page  42,  and  noticed  in  a letter  of  the 
22nd  August  last,  to  the  Athenaeum. 
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How  much  more  of  our  national  existence  shall 
we  allow  to  elapse  without  the  introduction,  by 
means  so  simple  and  free  from  question,  of  a system 
enabling-  women,  and  boys  of  seven  years  of  ag-e, 
to  perform  here,  as  for  long  past  elsewhere,  those 
important  operations  in  figures,  on  which  we  now 
either  waste  the  time  of  skilful,  highly  remunerated 
book-keepers  and  accountants,  or  too  often  neglect 
altogether  5 and  when  this  certainly  can  be  accom- 
plished with  so  little  of  even  perceptible  change,  and 
with,  if  possible,  still  more  important,  advantages  as 
reo-ards  all  our  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  ! 


I 


AN  EXAMINATION 


OF  THE 


REPORT  AND  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 


ON 

DECIMAL  COINAGE. 


It  is  not  often  tliat  a course  of  proceeding  iiivolv- 
ino-  a laro’e  amount  of  alteration  of  what  has  long 
existed,  and  is  iiuimately  mixed  up  with  almost 
everv  transaction  of  life,  in  all  classes  of  society,  lias 
been  recommended  with  such  unanimity,  such 
decisive  arguments  and  facts,  and  in  such  urgent 
terms,  as  a Decimal  System  of  Coinage  in  place 
of  that  now  existing  in  this  country,  alike  in  the 
unanimous  Report  of  the  numerous  and  influential 
Committee,  to  whom  the  question  has  been  referred 
for  investigation  by  the  House  of  Commons,— the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses,  taken  from  all  classes  and 
interests;  and  in  short, by  the  concurring  opinions  of 
every  one, — almost  without  a solitary  exception, 
who  has  ever  considered  the  subject  of  Decimal 
Numeration  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  only 
points  on  which  any  difference  of  opinion  whatever 
appears  to  exist,  in  the  words  of  the  Committee, 
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“ relate  to  the  precise  basis  whicli  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  practical  measures  to  be  employed 
for  introducing  the  Decimal  System,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  least  amount  of  temporary  inconvenience, 
the  smallest  extent  of  iinwillinsfness  to  encounter 
the  change,  on  the  part  of  the  classes  who  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  affected  by  it.” — (Questions  and 
objects,  however,  of  the  very  first  importance,  as 
regards  the  practicability,  and  the  successful  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  scheme,  and  as  to  the  best 
plan  of  meeting  which,  by  no  means  the  same  unani- 
mity and  concurrence  of  opinion  will  be  found  to 
exist. 

The  Committee  seem,  without  question,  fully 
warranted  in  their  Report — “ That  the  evidence  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  existing  system  is  clear  and 
decided, — vast  amount  of  unnecessary  labour, — great 
liability  to  error, — needless  complication  arid  confusion 
as  regards  foreign  exchanges, ^^c.; — whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  concurring  testimony  of  all  the  various  wit- 
nesses, is,  that  the  adoption  of  a Decimal  system  in 
this  country  would  lead  to  greater  accuracy  and  sirn- 
plif  cation  of  accounts,  to  the  extent  of  diminishing 
the  labour  of  calculations  one-half,  and  in  some  cases, 
four-fifths,  (^economising,  of  course,  to  a somewhat 
similar  extent,  the  use  of  this  description  of  skilled 
labour;  and  Professor  De  Alorgan  states,  one-fourth 
of  all  the  time  employed  in  the  acquirement  of  arith- 
metic), would  tend  to  the  convenience  of  all  who  arc 
zngaged  in  exchange  operations,  and  of  travellers. 
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and  all  others  having  any  kind  of  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries  by  facilitating  the  comparison 
between  their  dtjferent  coinage  and  accounts.  A.nd,  in 
conclusion,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Commit- 
tee, after  having  well  weighed  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  existing  and  the  Decimal  system  of  coinage,  and 
the  obstacles  which  must  necessarily  be  met  with  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other,  arrive  at  a decided  and 
confirmed  opinion  not  only  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  Decimal  to  the  existing  system,  but  also  that  the 
obstacles  to  its  introduction  are  not  such  as  to  create 
any  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  introducing  that  Sys- 
tem,— as  the  necessary  inconveniences  of  a transition 
state  will  be  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  great 
and  permanent  benefits  ivhich  the  change  will  confer 
upon  the  public.” 

Whatever  view  is  taken  as  to  the  right  plan  of 
proceeding,  upon  this  nrst  and  most  important 
question,  the  adoption,  as  soon  as  possible,  of 
THE  Decimal  System,  the  whole  evidence  of  the 
thirty  witnesses  examined  is  concurrent  and  united 
in  its  results  ; — and  is  almost  equally  decided  and 
conclusive,  whether  we  take  that  of  the  highest  in 
rank  and  position,  of  the  heads  of  our  largest 
banking,  commercial,  and  other  great  public  and 
private  establishments,  of  our  most  eminent  men  of 
science,  of  military  men,  or  of  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers dealing  most  extensively  with  the  humblest 

and  poorest  class  of  customers. 

The  Di  ke  of  Leinster,  who  has  considered  the 
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question  of  Decimal  coinage,  and  “ been  in  the 
habit  of  looking;  very  much  to  his  own  accounts,” 
and  even,  “superintending'  the  payment  of  wages,” 
— whilst  so  far  differing  in  opinion  from  the  Com- 
mittee, as  to  prefer  three  denominations  to  four,  says 
of  the  Decimal  System  : — “1  should  find  it  a very 
great  assistance — and  his  Grace  “has  no  doubt 
that  many  gentlemen,  now  obliged  to  employ 
stewards  or  accountants  to  settle  their  accounts, 
from  the  difficulties  under  the  present  system,  might, 
without  too  much  trouble,  attend  to  these  matters 
themselves.” 

Mr.  IIeadlam,  the  member  for  Newcastle,  — who 
entertains  a decided  opinion,  that  the  exact  scheme 
proposed  by  the  Committee  is  impracticable,  from  the 
small  coins  they  require  not  being  commensurable 
with  those  now  in  existence,  and  that,  whatever  the 
previous  preparation,  the  inconveniences  of  such 
moneys,  whenever  first  issued,  would  be  so  great, 
and  the  changes  necessary  through  the  whole  coun- 
try such,  that  no  government  could  venture  to  coin 
them,  and  introduce  such  a system, — at  the  same 
time  confidtntly  states  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  exoggerate  the  additional  facilities,  clear- 
ness, and  saving  of  labour  that  would  necessarily  fol- 
low the  change  to  a sound  Decimal  System  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Brown, 
member  for  South  Lancashire,  and  head  of  one  of 
our  largest  commercial  establishments,  was  himself 
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“ in  the  United  States  in  1800,  when  the  transi- 
tion was  going  on  from  the  English  pounds,  shil- 
lings and  pence  system  of  accounts,  to  the  decimal 
dollar  and  cent*  c?7rre??c^,”  and  stages,  that  you 
were  hardly  aware  of  a change  taking  place — a 
characteristic  which,  it  will  be  seen,  can  unfor- 
tunately never  be  at  all  tliat  of  the  scheme  proj>osed 

bv  the  Committee  for  this  country.  And  another 

•/ 

witness  adds,  that  it  gave  great  satisfaction,’' — 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  can  as  little  be  reasonably 
anticipated. 

The  late  Governor  of  the  Bank,  I\Ir.  Hankey, 
THE  Master  of  the  Mint,  Sir  John  IIerschell, 
General  Sir  C.  W.  Pasley,  the  Astronomer 
Royal  a\d  Chairman  of  the  Commission  for 
Weights  and  Measures,  Professor  Airy,  the 
eminent  mathematical  Professor  De  Morgan,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Post  Office,  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill,  Mr.  Hutton  Gregory,  C.E.,t  Dr.  Bow- 
RiNG,;|l  a man  of  universal  acquirements  and 

* The  English  halfpenny. 

-f  Mr.  C.  Hutton  Gregory,  a Civil  Engineer  much  engaged 
in  the  present  great  Continental  works,  uses  entirely  the  French 
Decimal  System,  in  reference  to  foreign  countries,  both  as  to 
money  and  measures,  and  the  experience  he  has  hud  of  its  use 
has  very  greatly  increased  the  desire  he  has  to  see  so  good  a 
system  introduced  into  Engla}}d.—~8ee  his  Evidence. 

I Dr.  Bowring,  three  years  Consul  at  Canton,  and  afterwards 
Plenipotentiary  and  Superintendent  of  Trade  at  Hong  Kong,  states 
in  evidence,  that  the  Decimal  is  the  universal  svstem  of  foui 
hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  in  the  Chinese  empire  j and 
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knowledge,  are  all,  as  to  the  general  principle,  equally 
decided  in  tlieir  convictions,  and  furnish  evidence  ot 
the  most  interesting  and  conclusive  cliaracter  on 
all  points^  as  will  equally  be  found  the  case  with  that 
of  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  every  class,  and  in 
every  branch  of  business  and  employment. 

Mr.  Lawrie,  a wine  merchant,  and  author  of  the 
“ Universal  Exchange  Tables,”  considers  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  present  system  to  he  mariifold,  and  in 
regard  to  foreign  exchanges  immense,  and  that  it  is 
even  a source  of  actual  pecuniary  loss  to  this  coimtry  ; 
and  he  recommends  the  decimal  system  (in  but  three 
denominations,  instead  of  the  four  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  and  to  make  the  florin  the  unit  of  mer- 
cantile accounts),  as  it  would,  he  is  confident,  “ im- 
mensely facilitate  business  transactions,  and  lead  to 
a more  clear  and  accurate  mode  of  stating  accounts.” 
In  many  cases,  as  this  witness  shewed  to  the 
Committee  by  examples,— that  of  a grocer  for 
instance — it  is  a work  of  the  greatest  possible  difli- 


that,  “ a boy  in  a Chinese  school  will  in  one  month  acquire  a more 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  purjwses  to  which  figures  are  ordi- 
narily applied,  than  could  he  obtained  in  twelve  months  with  our 
complicated  sy  stem  f — that  “ there  is  scarcely  a child  of  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age  who  is  not  quite  competent  to  heep  all  the 
ordinary  accounts  of  life,'' — and  that  with  the  Decimal  System, 
and  the  Chinese  Abacus  or  Swan  Pan,  a simple  little  calculating 
instrument  or  counting  board  in  universal  use  there,  “ more  would 
be  learnt  in  one  day  than  in  twenty  with  our  complicated  system." 
The  Doctor  himself  could  never  approach  his  own  servants  in  the 
celerity  with  which  they  kept  his  accounts. 
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culty  for  a shopkeeper  to  know  what  price  to  charge 
by  retail,  and,  secure  a certain  proft. 

Mr.  Lindsey,  a grocer  and  tea-dealer  in  Lam- 
..  beth,  extensively  engaged  in  dealing  with  the  lower 

classes  of  the  community%  in  what  he  states  to  be 
“ a very  low  neighbourliood,”  — “ receiving  as  many 
as  a thousand  farthings  in  a week  and  in  one  shop 
he  had,  selling  weekly  “ 1300  quarter-pounds  of 
sugar,  and  very  nearly  as  many  quarter-ounces  of 
' tea,” — gives  evidence  that  it  would  be  a great  con- 

venience in  his  accounts  if  they  were  arranged  in 
^ tenths  or  decimally ; although  at  the  same  time  pre- 
ferring a lower  unit  (than  that  of  the  Committee),  and 
of  opinion  “ that  the  lower  classes  would  at  flrst  feel 
great  dissatisfaction  in  the  change  of  the  copper  coin- 
“ age,”  proposed  by  the  Committee.* 

Mr.  Bennoch,  a commission  warehouseman> 
Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  pronounces  the  present 
system,  in  his  judgment,  “ a mass  of  evils  and  in- 
consistencies,” necessitating  “ several  processes  of 
- different  calculations  where  one  might  serve,  so 

*■  that  what  would  now  occupy  five  minutes,  in  a 

* Even  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  though  professing  himself 
perfectly  unacquainted  as  to  their  dealings  with  the  classes  of 
persons  who  circulate  pence  and  farthings,  admits,  when  pressed 
on  this  point  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  that  the  proposed  change  in  the 
denominations  of  the  copper  coins  “ would  raise  a strong  pre- 
judice, I have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  particularly  amongst  dealers 
in  transactions  requiring  the  use  of  copper  coins.” 
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decimal  system  might  he  done  in  the  fraction  of  a 
minnte.” 

Mr.  Meeking,  a draper  on  Holborn  Hill  deal- 
ing very  extensiveW  in  large  and  small  quantities, 
says,  that  “a  decimal  coinage  would,  in  my  opinion, 
facilitate  every  transaction  of  business  and  states  in 
proof,  “ that  in  France  women  keep  a great  portion 
of  the  books.”  But  he,  too,  proposes  adopting  the 
lower  luiit,  and  'the  decimal  system  in  two  denomi- 
nations,— “ abolishing  the  name  of  pound,  florin, 
pence,  and  farthings,  and  using  shillings  and  mils 
only.” 

The  petitions  and  memorials  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  speak  the 
same  language  as  to  the  general  principle  of  the 
Decimal  System.  The  President  of  the  former, 
Mr.  Bazley,  when  under  examination,  stated  to 
the  Committee,  that  there  teas  not  only  a general  but 
an  unanimous  feeling  amongst  the  Members,  parti- 
cipated by  all  those  he  associated  with,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Decimal  system  would  be  a boon  to  the 
country ; — only  pledging  himself,  however,  to  the 
broad  view,  and  desiring  to  see  “ some  simple  system 
adopted.’'  Mr.  Kenneth  Dowie,  a member  of  the 
latter,  has  no  doubt  of  similar  unanimity,  and  after 
inquiries  throughout  Liverpool,  of  parties  dealing  in 
small  sums,  thinks  the  Decimal  System  generally 
would  be  a great  boon  to  merchants,  and  to  all  people 
keeping  accounts  ; and  in  fact  to  every  one  who  has 
occasion  to  reckon. 
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It  must  therefore  be  a subject  of  much  regret 
that  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  mass  of  interesting 
and  valuable  information,  should  apparently,  in 
their  Report,  have  had  their  attention  directed  so 
exclusively  to  one  mode  of  proceeding  (ingeniously 
adapted,  no  doubt,  in  its  contemplated  results,  to 
large  banking  operations  and  to  payments  and 
calculations  on  an  extended  scale)  as  to  have  pro- 
posed to  the  country  a plan  justly,  it  may  be  feared, 
pronounced,  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  one  of  the 
warmest  and  most  enlightened  friends  of  the  system, 
impracticable,  and  such  as  no  Government  could  ever 
venture  to  attempt  to  carry  into  effect, — a plan  in- 
volving, at  all  events,  an  enormous  and  altogether 
' unnecessary  amount  of  confusion,  perplexity,  and 

prolonged  embarrassment  in  its  operation,  vast  and 
needless  expense  and  trouble,  and  which,  even  if 
found  practicable,  and  actually  carried  into  effect 
notwithstanding  such  results  as  these,  would  lead  this 
country,  and  all  its  widely-extended  connexions,  in 
some  respects  farther  and  more  hopelessly  away  than 
^ ever  from  a sound,  permanent,  comprehensive,  de- 

cimal system  of  coinage  and  accounts. 

With  reference  to  this  last  important  considera- 
tion, the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  University 
College,  Mr.  Augustus  De  Morgan,  who  has  paid 
so  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Decimal  coins, 
weights  and  measures,  and  given  such  valuable  evi- 
dence of  the  advantages,  tells  the  Committee  with 
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respect  to  the  ^’’purely  dedmar  system  of  theFrench, 
now  so  widely  extended  over  Europe  (that  of  the 
two  denominations,  francs  and  centimes),  “ that  it 
is  no  doubt  a good  system,  and  that  there  are  not’' 
(of  course  there  cannot  be)  “ two  pure  decimal  sys- 
tems.’ Sir  John  Herschell  says,  “ I think  the 
trench  system  a good  one,  because  it  is  thoroughly 
decimal;'  and  Professor  Airy  says,  “ of  this  great 
centesimal  change  proposed  by  the  French  savans 
at  the  end  of  the  last  centur}%  which  I have  had 
occasion  to  use  very  extensively,  that  its  value  is  very 
great  indeed.”^ 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  France  and  her 
neighbours,  there  is  no  one  country  which  has  ever 
yet  adopted  absolutely  and  without  modification  of 
any  kind,  this  beautifully  simple  and  theoretically 
perfect  French  system  ; and,  independently  of  other 
insuperable  objections  in  our  own  case,  the  vast 
accunudatioiis  of  figures  and  high  numbers  it  in- 
volves in  all  public  accounts,  render  it  doubtful 
whether  even  they  may  not  be  driven  to  adopt,  and 
certain  that  other  nations  will  retain  in  their 
accounts  some  such  additional  non-decimal  hisrher 
multiple  as  English  Pounds  Sterling,  Ducats,  Dol- 
lars, or  Florins. 

In  this  country,  at  all  events,  nothing  can  be 

* Mr.  IIankey  himself  condemns  the  four  denominations  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee,  and  not  only  would  have  but  three,  but 
would  'prefer,  and,  in  his  own  ptrivate  accounts,  would  use  only 
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more  decided  and  unanimous  than  the  feeline:  of 

o 

almost  every  witness  examined  bv  the  Committee, 
(whatever  the  system)  to  retain  the  pound  sterling 
as  an  integer  both  in  our  moneys  of  accovjit  and  our 
circulating  coins.  But  there  is  also  another  land- 
mark and  integer,  wliich  most  evidently  and  incon- 
testably it  is  quite  as  important  and  essential  to 
maintain,  in  order  to  avoid  the  greatest  general 
inconvenience  and  confusion, and  extreme  injury  and 
injustice  to  the  poorer  classes~o?/r  Copper  Coin; — 
that  useful  precious  penny,  which  happily  coincides 
so  accurately,  and  harmonizes  so  well  with  the 
great  features  of  the  foreign  decimal  systems^  that 
besides  its  forming  the  basis  of  a practically  perfect 
decimal  system  in  the  great  bulk  of  our  own  mone- 
tary transactions,  we  mav  at  the  same  time  throup’h 

*>  o 

it  obtain  a most  useful  correspondence,  and  almost 
universal  convertibility  and  currency,  both  of  Corns 
and  Accounts.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  its  sacri- 
fice, in  order  to  preserve  our  present  duodecimal 
shilling,  or  rather  its  double,  the  florin,  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee,  would  only  establish  a 
clumsy,  inconvenient,  unsound,  decimal  system  at 
home,  and  at  the  same  time  entirely  i-olate  us,  as 
regards  our  whole  financial  language  and  coin- 
age, from  every  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

What  the  Committee  propose,  is  to  adopt  as  the 
lowest  step  of  their  decimal  scale  which  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  represent  by  an  actual  coin  or  denomination 
in  the  new  accounts,  the  1000th  part  of  a pound 
sterling, — i.  e.  tlie  or  |-^ths  of  our  present  far- 

thing ; — a coin  and  denomination  in  account 
having  no  exact  correspondence  v hatever  with  what 
exists  at  present^  or  ever  has  existed,  in  either  the 
one  respect  or  the  other,  and  only  converted  with 
great  trouble,  and  by  means  of  fractional  calcula- 
tions, into  the  present  or  any  other  form,  either  of 
payment  or  statement.  To  this  new  coin  they  pro- 
pose to  give  the  strange  barbarous  name  of  Mil  ; 
and  to  their  next  denominstion  the  still  more  ob- 
jectionable designation  of  Cent,  a term  already  long 
known  all  over  the  world  as  indicating  a wholly 
different  coin,  and  selected  to  designate  an  amount 
never  yet  heard  of  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
Cent  is  to  be  ten  Mils,  that  is,  two  pence  and  four - 
tenths  of  a penny  of  our  present  money  ; — thus  car- 
rying on  the  mischievous  want  of  exactly  defined 
relation,  and  simple  easy  means  of  comparison  and 
conversion  of  their  lowest  denominationinto  the  next. 
Then,  again,  we  have  the  word  Florin  employed  to 
indicate,  as  the  next  denomination,  a new  coin,  and 
altogether  unknown  money  of  account,  of  one  hun- 
dred Mils,  that  is  twenty  four  of  our  present  pence  ; 
although  this  word,  is  also  well  known,  time  out  of 
mind,  to  have  signified,  and  fortunately  in  general 
with  great  accuracy,  an  amou?it  of  only  twenty  in- 
stead of  twenty  four  of  our  English  pence,  exactly 


two  francs,  not  two  francs  and  forty  centimes.*  And 
at  length  we  see  daylight,  and  meet  the  face  of  an  old 
and  known  friend,  in  the  Pound  Sterling,  the  only 

ITEM  LEFT  US  OF  OUR  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  ACCOUNTS  ; 

—and  a coin  greatly  more  familiar,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
to  bankers  and  the  millionaires  who  circulate  such 
coins  as  these,  than  to  the  great  bulk,  the  most 
needy,  ignorant,  and  defenceless  portion  of  mankind. 
Thus,  the  Committee  propose,  for  the  denominations, 
in  our  future  accounts.  Pounds,  Florins,  Cents, 
and  Mils,  and  thus  to  obtain  a decimal  series  of 
the  four  denominations— lOOOths,  lOOtlis,  lOths, 
and  Units; — in  place  of  one  on  the  same  basis  as 
that  of  every  other  yet  adopted— under  two 
denominations,  decimal  and  centesimal,  direct  mul- 
tiples and  decimals  only  of  the  unit. 

What  then — it  may  deserve  inquiry  in  the  first 
place — is  the  price  the  country  will  have  to  pay  for 
such  a scheme  as  this,  the  inconveniences  and  the 
expence  in  any  case,  even  if  there  is  found  to  be  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  ultimate  practicability  ; and 
whether  therefore  a better,  and  in  some  most 
important  points  a more  perfect  result  may  not  be 
secured,  not  only  with  large  advantages  in  all  these 
three  respects,  but  almost,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 

* “ / saw,  with  very  great  regret,  that  the  name  of  florin  had 
been  adopted,”  says  Dr.  Bowring,  at  whose  instigation  the  two- 
shilling  pieces  loere  issued.  “ It  is  of  great  consequence  that  the 
coins  should  bear  some  name  tvhich  conveys  the  idea  of  their 
decimal  relations.’' 
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Committee  describes  a similar  transition  from  onr 
pounds  shillings  and  pence  into  a decimal  system — 
which  he  witnessed  in  America, — without  any  one 
being  aware  of  a change  taking  place. 

The  present  Coins  inconsistent  with  the  deci- 
mal scale  and  monies  of  account  proposed  bv  the 
Committee  (pounds,  florins,  cents  and  mils), — 
and  w'hich,  they  state,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  withdraw  from  circulation, — are  the  whole  of  the 
Copper  Coinage,  the  Silver  three-j)enny  and  four- 
penny  pieces,  and  the  half-crowns ; —and  they  pro- 
pose to  issue  1,  2 and  5 mil  Copper  Coins — that  is, 
Coins  of  the  value  of  24,  48,  and  120  twenty-fifths 
of  a farthing  (Ic?  and  ^th  in  amount  the  last  of 
these)  and  new  additional  Silver  Coins  of  10  mils 
and  20  mils  each,  that  is  2d  and  (the  proposed 
Centf  and  4<i  and  jVths  respectively.  And  of  the 
old  Coinage  they  contemplate  the  retention  of  the 
sovereign,  half-sovereign,  new  florin,  and  even  the 
old  shilling,  and  think  the  crowns,  of  which  there 
are  few  (although  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Master  of  the  Mint  and  others)  and  the  six- 
pences might  also  still  be  retained  in  circulation. 

The  witnesses  upon  whom  the  Committee  appear 
to  have  relied  in  their  proposal,  scarcely  seem  to  have 
borne  in  mind  what  even  its  first  steps  would 
involve,  when  they  stated  to  the  Committee  that, 
“the  expense  to  the  Government  would  be  so 
infinitesimal  of  calling  in  and  recovering”  (recoin- 
ing?)  odl  the  small  Silver  Coinage — a mere 
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nothing  on  such  a question  as  thisfi  kc.  (Mr. 
Ilankey,  the  first  witness  examined,  question  75tli) 
the  circulation  of  the  Copper  Coinage  to  he 
“ comparatively  small,”  and  tlie  questions  liaving 
reference  to  it,  comparatively  “ o/'  very  trifling  im- 
portance.” (Dr.  Bowring,  the  last  witness,  question 
1548).  If  we  refer  to  the  important  evidence  on 
this  subject  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  Sir  John 
Herschcll,  we  shall  find  that  he  describes  tlie  crea- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  Copper  Currency  of  itself 
(simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  the  decimal  Silver, 
which  would,  he  states,  be  necessary)  as  “ an  opera- 
tion ofi  vast  magnitude and  informs  us  tliat  the  total 
quantity  of  Copper  in  circulation  “ mav  be  about 
5000  tons,  and  may  be  reckoned  at  two  iiundrud 

AND  SEVENTY  MILLIONS  OF  PIECES  !”  That  the 

half- Cl  owns,  to  be  withdrawn  as  the  first  step,  are 

about  THIRTY-SEVEN  MILLIONS  IN  NUMBER  ! that 

even  this  one  operation  “ is  one  of  great  magnitude' 
— and  that  circumstances  which  he  details,  “indi- 
cate  the  for  spreading  the  operation  largely 

over  time,  were  there  no  other  reasons  for  so  doino  .” 

1 hat  the  three  and  four-penny  pieces  amount  to 
twenty-one  millions^  and  the  sixpences,  wliich  lie 
and  other  able  witnesses  think  must  also  be  with- 
drawn, to  sixty-seven  millions.  “ Thus,”  (he  states 
to  the  Committee  5i3rd  question),  “the  amount 

TO  BE  recoined  WILL  NOT  BE  SHORT  OF  SEVEN 
HUNDRED  MILLIONS  OF  PIECES  !”  — Nor  Call  WC  l)C 

surprised  that  with  a not  unreasonable  allowance  of 
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time  for  preparation,  and  some  ingenious  and  some 
perhaps  rather  questionable  contrivances,*  Sir  John 


* Such  as  raising  the  larger  Soho  pennies,  by  proclamation, 
25  per  cent  in  value  to  make  them  pass  for  5 mil  pieces,  and 
similarly  lowering  the  lesser  pence,  and  all  half-pence  and 
farthings  4 per  cent,  so  as  to  pass  for  4,  2,  and  I mil  pieces ; the 
general  result  being  to  augment  by  about  2 per  cent  the  total 
nominal  value  of  the  Copper  circulation,  “ by  which  amount  the 
holders  of  Copper,” — not  the  poor,  but  jobbers  and  money  dealers, 
whowould  scramblefor  and  secure  thisbonus, — ''would  be gainersP 
But  all  the  various  schemes  suggested  for  getting  over  the  after 
all  insuperable  difficulties  arising  out  of  tolls,  rates,  charges, 
stamps,  postages,  and  all  the  various  obligations  expressed  in  the 
penny,  and  its  multiples  and  sub-multiples,  are  but  varied  forms 
and  degrees  of  injustice,  inconsistency,  and  fraud,  and  without 
exception,  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Nor  would  this  often  very 
serious  amount  of  injustice  be  always  confined,  as  was  assumed, 
to  that  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  payment  of  the 
penny  is  in  separate  instead  of  gross  and  cumulative  sums.  x\n 
able  witness,  Prof.  De  Morgan,  when  suggesting  that  the  pro- 
posed cent  should  be  instead  of  2^c?,  as  proposed  by  the 

Committee,  so  that  5 would  make  a shilling  and  a half-penny, 
" which  icould  be  a nuisance,'^  when  "never  inentioning  the  deci- 
mal system,  nor  giving  the  people  a notion  of  a change,  a procla- 
mation might — he  suggests — be  issued,  to  strike  off  the  \ d on  the 
shilling  and  the  1 d on  the  florin,” — is  naturally  asked  by  one  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  Kinnaird — “ Do  vou  not  think  the  holders  would 
have  a very  just  right  to  complain  if  we  were  thus  to  issue  a Coin 
with  a positive  view  of  mulcting  them  ?”  &c.  The  answer  is  in- 
structive, and  shews  how  surely  productive  a precedent  any 
injustice  and  deviation  from  what  is  right  will  ever  be  found. 
“ You  are  already  going  to  do  that  with  the  Copper—  the  only 
difference  being  that  it  w^ould  exist  in  one  bit,  whereas  it  would 
otherwise  be  in  several  bits.”  All  this  scheming  too,  it  will  be 
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Herschell, — a favourable  witness  to  the  general  plan, 
and  one  who  has  with  knowled^fe  skill  and  ability 
not  to  be  surpassed,  considered  the  best  practical 
means  of  carrying  it  into  effect — though  himself 
preferring  the  French  system  if  it  were  practicable, 
“ because  it  is  thoroughly  decimaV’ — states  to  tlie 
Committee,  on  the  important  question  of  time,  that 

“ I SHOULD  FEEL  DISPOSED  TO  ASSIGN  SOMEWHERE 
ABOUT  TWENTY  YEARS  FROM  ITS  COMMENCEMENT, 
AS  A PROBABLE  TERM  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF 


THE  PROCESS,  AND  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A TO- 
TALLY NEW  COINAGE.”  A shorter  period  than  this 
it  is  almost  physically  impossible  that  such  an 
operation  as  this  should  require,  and  a much  longer 
it  is  almost  morally  certain  that  it  would  actually 
occupy.  And  until  this  “ totally  new  Coinage  ” is 
completely  introduced  and  all  remains  of  the  old 
entirely  withdrawn  and  made  to  disappear  from  the 
circulation,  we  should  continually  have  to  do  with 
Coins  wholly  inconvertible  into  our  monies  of 


account  by  any  but  a scientific  calculator  ; with 


Coins,  as  Mr.  Headlam  well  expresses  it  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee,  “not  commensurable” 


seen,  is  as  entirely  unnecessary  as  it  is  inexcusable.  “ I can 
scarcely  conceive  it  possible,  except  by  the  most  violent  and  of- 
fensive measures,  to  change  the  principal  money  of  account  from 
its  present  value  of  the  pound  sterling,”  Prof.  Airy  observes, 
and  for  reasons  forcibly  urged  in  a written  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee, but  just  as  forcible  is  the  case  of  the  poor  and  defenceless 
class  who  circulate,  and  can  only  circulate,  pence  and  farthings. 
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with  one  another — Coins  that  is  to  say  which  could 
not  be  currently  used  for  the  payment  of  any  con- 
tract or  engagement  entered  into  in  the  proposed 
monies  of  account,  because  having  no  exact  relation, 
affording  no  simple  intelligible  means  of  comparison 
wdth  them.  M hen,  moreover,  we  bear  in  mind  that 
these  monies  of  account  are,  as  res]>ects  the  poorer 
classes,  wdiolly  new  and  unknown,  as  well  as  incorn- 
mensurable  and  unexcliangeable,  the  pomid  sterlmg 
being  the  only  old  money  of  account  left  us,  is 
it  not  certain  that  the  poor  and  ignorant  would 
stubbornly  cling  to  the  old  system,  and  resort  to 
shops  where  they  could  still  deal  in  their  old  intel- 
ligible pence  and  half-pence,  unchecked  by  the 
frauds  and  inconveniences  from  wdiich  they  might 
at  times  suffer,  in  consequence  of  these  being 
no  longer  legal  Coins. 

In  comparing  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of 
wdiat  is  now  to  be  proposed  with  those  of  such  a 
system  as  this,  and  of  all  the  other  schemes  pro- 
posed, and  so  strongly  and  not  unwarrantably  con- 
demned by  the  Committee,  it  is  important  distinctly 
to  keep  in  mind  : — 

1st.  That  the  plan  now  to  be  proposed  would 
neither  require  the  sacrifice  nor  the  alteration  of 
any  one  existing  money  of  account,  hut  our  duodeci- 
mal shilling  which  would  only  be  exchanged  in  a 
way  not  to  be  misunderstood  by  any  for  the  simplest 
of  all  decimal  Coins,  the  franc,  or  ten-pence, 

2udly.  Tiiat  the  whole  of  our  existing  Coin  might 
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rcmainin  circulation,  without  material  inconvenience 
or  risk  of  error  or  confusion  of  any  kind,  or  even 
necessary  alteration  of  present  names,  and  might 
be  continued  in  general  circulation  until  gradually 
allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  by  general  consent. 

3rdly.  That  the  plan  would  actually  work  without 
the  issue  of  one  single  new  Coin,  until  such  issue 
suited  the  convenience  of  the  Mint,  and  was  re- 
quired by  the  demands  of  the  country. 

4thly.  That  it  would  rapidly  and  insensibly  con- 
duct and  initiate  all  classes  into  the  current  ready 
use,  not  only  of  a decimal  system,  but  of  the  only 
pure  and  perfect  decimal  system  of  numeration— 
almost  at  once  the  classes  most  difficult  to  reconcile 

g new,  and,  gradually,  the  whole  British 
community ; and  in  the  end,  there  can  belittle  doubt, 
the  world  at  lare:e. 

i\nd  lastly,  that  in  place  of  the  utter  hopeless  iso~ 
lation  of  the  other  plan,  this  would  ultimately  estab- 
Ml  entire  harmony  and  instant  easy  convertibility 
as  regards  all  foreign  coinage  and  accounts  whatever. 

The  course  of  proceeding  wmuld  be  simply,  as  the 
first  great  step,  to  make  pounds,  francs,  and  pence, 
instead  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  our  monies 
of  account— and  to  stamp,  at  first  as  a rude  tem- 
porary expedient^  on  the  face,  or  rather  the  reverse, 
of  every  circulating  coin  its  decimal  value  in  tens 
and  hundreds these  figures,  be  it  observed,  in- 
stantly furnishing  to  every  eye,  at  once  both  the 
decimal  value  and  the  actual  amount  of  pence  and 
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ten-pences  with  their  multiples  and  decitiials,  every 
coin  in  exibtence  represents.  Thus  in  all  the  great 
multitude  of  our  ordinary  transactions,  in  all  sums 
whatever  up  to  the  pound  sterling,  the  dot  dividing, 
or  the  column  in  account  separating  the  two  first 
items  pence  and  ten-pences,  tens  and  hundreds — 
would  present  the  ordinary  figures  of  account,  and 
at  the  sa?ne  time  the  amount  decimally  stated  in  the 
most  pure  and  perfect  form  of  decimals.  The 
figures  would,  in  short,  ever  be  to  this  extent  one 
and  the  same.  Half  a guinea,  for  instance,  would 
be  twelve  francs,  (or  ten  pences)  and  sixpence  ; that 
is  either  a 12/.  Qd  or  12.6  decimal,  and  the  coins 
would  at  once  speak  for  themselves — the  half-sove- 
reign (12.0),  the  sixpence  {0,e)— every  coin  being 
etei  thus  defined  and  indicated.  The  only  new  money 
or  Item  in  our  accounts,  the  ten-pence  or  franc, 
would,  whenever  this  coin  were  issued,  be  clearly 
expressed  by  the  stamp  thereon,  its  thus  distinctly 
defined  value  (l.O) ; its  tenth,  our  present  penny 
(0.1) — twenty  francs  of  course  would  be  (20-0), 
find  the  half-penny  the  five  cent  piece  or  French 
sou  (0.05),  &c.  The  ultimate  regular  series  of  coins 
would  probably  be — for  those  very  poor  districts  and 
classes  of  the  population  which  some  of  the  witnesses 
represent  as  suffering  injury  and  injustice  from  the 
want  of  more  exact  and  minute  measures  of  value, 
centimes,  or  (as  I would  propose  that  they  should 
be  called  in  this  country)  in  a series  of  one  to 

* ihcie  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  observation 
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five  (O.Ol)  (0.02)  (0.03)  (0«04)  (O.OS),  owr 

present  halfpenny  indicating  the  penny:— 

of  the  first  witness  examined,  the  late  Governor  of  the  Bank— 
that  it  is  most  desirable  to  those  who  have  money  passing 
through  their  hands,  as  I have  seen  at  the  Bank  of  England,  to 
diminish  the  number  of  coins.  It  is  a most  expensive  part  of 
the  arrangements  to  sort  the  money  ; the  subdivisions  of  the  3d 
and  Ad  cause  a great  deal  of  expense  to  the  Bank  of  England.” 
Whilst  it  is  doubtless  most  desirable  to  reduce  our  Coinage  to  the 
^ simplest  limits  that  will  fairly  meet  the  real  requirements  of  the 

people,  of  whatever  class,  such  subdivisions  as  public  necessities 
demand  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  such  an  object  as  sparing  a few 
clerks’  salaries  in  wealthy  banking  establishments  ; which,  after 
all,  can  quite  well  protect  themselves,  by  refusing  to  receive  such 
minute  subdivisional  coins  in  payment,  as  it  is  not  worth  their 
while  to  admit their  present  practice,  Mr.  Bevan,  another 
* banker,  tells  the  Committee,  with  regard  to  half-pence.  But  the 

necessity  of  a sufficiency  of  small  coins  to  the  humbler  classes  is 
established  by  subsequent  evidence  of  the  most  decisive  character. 
“ Every  manufacturer  in  the  kingdom,”  says  Mr.  Beunoch,  “is 
cognisant  of  much  mischief,  inconvenience,  and  even  vice,  result- 
ing from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  abundance  of  small  coins” 

^ —a  position  which  he  illustrates  and  establishes  in  his  evidence 

^ by  examples,  familiar  it  would  appear,  to  all  those  who  have 

dealings  with  such  classes  j and  it  is  further  shewn  that  amongst 
the  very  poorest,  the  want  of  minute  measures  of  value  either 
robs  them  altogether,  or  compels  them  to  take  something 
they  do  not  want— such  as  a pipe-full  of  tobacco,  &c.  &c.  Mr. 
Lawrie,  in  his  valuable  evidence  says,  “ the  present  money  does 
not  meet  business  transactions  precisely,  and  from  the  great  sub- 
^ ' division  of  prices,  owing  to  the  extension  of  business,  and  new 

productions  of  the  country,  &c.  ; a more  minute  arrangement 
would  lead  to  advantages  most  important  and  signal,  to  individuals, 
the  nation,  and  the  commercial  worldJ’  A gentleman  whose 
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{0,%0)  the  five-pence  or  half -franc,  (l.o)  theten-pence 
or  franc.  The  double  franc,  or  true  old  European 
florin,  would  be  {Z^O)~twenty-pence.  The  treble 
franc,  our  old  half-crown,  a current  useful  coin, 
botli  in  Eug'laud  (where  we  have  thirty-seven 

opinion  rests  upon  extensive  and  valuable  banJcing  experieiice^  both 
English  and  foreign^  in  conveying  to  the  author  his  “ cordial  ap- 
probation of  the  too  brief  summary  of  his  valuable  communica- 
tion  oil  decimal  coinage  to  the  British  Association,  and  entire 
concur! dice  in  the  principle  of  the  suggestion,  as  the  only  one 
which  sufficiently  bears  in  mind  the  enormous  importance  of 
watching  and  protecting  the  poor  man's  penny — and  at  the  same 
time  securing  the  three  great  objects  of  simplicity,  accurate 
subdivision,  and  last,  not  least,  assimilation  without  any  violation 
of  national  habits  to  the  French  and  Belgian  standards”— further 
observes — “ My  Indian  experience  leads  me  to  approve  of  a low 
unit  of  monetary  arithmetic.  There  is,  1 think,  a greater  cco- 
importance  in  it  than  people  imagine —21 //-awes  seems,  and 
I believe  is  a more  serious  matter  to  the  majority  of  French 
minds,  than  £l  to  the  majority  of  English;  partly,  because  of 
the  amplitude  of  figures,  &c.  &c.  This,  [ should  think,  must 
create  a habit  which  would  help  to  check  indiscreet  expenditure. 
Again,  the  subdivision  of  the  Unit  infinitesimally,  as  in  India,  is 
ot  incalculable  benefit  to  the  poor — absolutely  indispensable  where 
the  average  of  the  agricultural  labourer’s  earnings  is  below  ^3 
per  annum.  The  poor  wretch  must  be  able  to  get  every  fractional 
value  of  his  expenditure,  and  even  their  subdivided  currency  is 
further  eked  out  with  cowrie  shells  and  almonds.  The  stern 
necessity  for  this  minute  subdivision  is  not,  thank  God,  so  urgent 
here,  yet  still  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  we  want  somethino- 

O 

lower  than  a farthing  even,  for  the  marketings  of  the  very  poor.” 
M by  w'e  have  not  yet  had  it  in  current  use  amongst  such  classes, 
although  long  coined  and  ready  for  issue,  is  also  very  clearly  ex- 
plained in  the  evidence  before  the  Committee. 
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millions  in  circnlatioji')  and  wherever  over  the  Con- 
tinent French  currency  and  three  franc  pieces  ex- 
tend— (3  mO)  or  thirty  pence.  The  well  known 
franc  piece,  the  dollar  of  so  large  a portion  of 
Europe  and  America  (5,0)  or  fifty  pence.  The  six 
franc,  or  English  crown — whether  best  a gold  or 
silver  coin  the  witnesses  are  not  agreed, — (6.0)  or 
sixty  pence.  The  twelve  franc  or  half-sovereign, 
(12.0) — and  the  sovereign  or  pound  sterling(24.0) 
two  hundred  and  forty  pence,  or  twenty -four  francs. 

Neither  compulsion,  violence,  hardship,  or  even 
anno}’ance,  wmuld  be  required  to  render  this  coun- 
try rapidl}",  and  to  a very  large  extent  purely  and 
rea  Uy  decimal  under  such  arrangements  as  these. 
The  almost  incredible  and  daily  experienced  faci- 
lities and  advantages  would  recommend  to  every 
peasant  the  use  of  decimal  numeration ; every 
existing  coin  would  give  its  lesson,  tell  its  tale,  and 
render  it  familiar ; in  every  village  school  the 
decimal  system  of  arithmetic  would  be  taught,  and 
other  instruetion  required  from  the  time  now  wasted 
on  the  present  system.  The  use  and  circulation,  as 
long  as  found  convenient,  of  any  of  our  present  non- 
decimal coins,  would  aid  and  explain  the  process 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  without  causing  any 
possible  lasting  embarrassment  even  to  the  hum- 
blest. The  threepenny  pieces  would  be  stamped 
(0.3),  the  fourpenny  (0.4),  the  sixpenny  (o.6)> 
the  shilling  (1.2)— owe  franc  and  twopence  ; what 
we  have  absurdly  called  a florin,  a twenty-four  penny 
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piece  (Z.flb)}  two  francs  and  fourpence  (or  forty 
cents),  &c.  &c. ; and  little  ingenuity  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  up,  whatever  the  coins^  the  amount 
required  in  decimal  figures,  or  give  out  the  change. 
Neither  would  these  never  failing,  and  in  value 
and  amount  never  varying  figures,  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  dot^  ever  indicating,  on  the  one 
hand  the  number  of  francs  or  ten  pences,  on  the 
other  the  number  of  tenths  of  the  franc  or  pence 
(that  is  tens  of  cents),  be  in  any  way  altered  by  the 
extent  and  amount  of  the  decimal  statement  in 
either  direction.  Added  cyphers  on  the  one  hand, 
might  multiply  up  the  amount  into  any  possible 
number  of  millions,  or  on  the  other  hand  carry 
down  the  fractional  division  into  any  number  of 
millionths,  but  the  humble  dealer  in  small  sums 
and  coins  would  only  have  to  keep  his  eyes  ever 
steadily  fixed  on  the  dot  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bours, and  need  have  no  fear  of  interference,  confu- 
sion, or  perplexity,  from  the  operations  and  figures 
of  higher  branches  of  arithmetic,  and  larger  finan- 
cial statements. 

The  old  pound  sterling  would  retain  its  time- 
honoured  useful  place  in  all  such  large  amounts  as 
the  national  debt  and  the  public  accounts,  and 
would  be  ever  at  hand  and  most  easily  accessible, 
to  state  all  large  amounts  of  figures,  to  present  the 
comparative  financial  history  and  position  of  the 
nation  and  of  individuals,  and  for  the  use  of  all  who, 
from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  might  prefer  the  old 
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form  of  accounts; — not  being  all  at  once,  perhaps, 
able  to  enter  into  tlie  views  of  tliose  great  public 
bodies  and  individuals  who,  urged  by  necessity  and 
taught  by  experience,  alreadg  (jau?>  shewn  by  the  evi- 
dence) go  through  the  enormous  labour  of  getting 
at  pure  decimal  figures  by  conversion  for  purposes 
of  calculation  and  use,  and  reconversion  for  com- 
munication to  others,  of  our  present  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence, — or,  like  the  Governor  of  the  Bank, 
even  with  the  decimal  S3^stem  in  four  denominations 
of  the  committee  established,  would  still  prefer  and 
themselves  use  the  simple  and  more  perfect  form  in 
two  only.  Soon,  however,  would  all  the  everj^-day 
figure-work  and  business  of  life,  as  must  at  once  be 
the  case  with  all  sums  up  to  the  pound  sterling,  as 
well  as  all  commercial  and  every  other  description 
of  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  merge  into 
these  pure  and  perfect  decimal  statements,  so  simple, 
useful,  and  impossible  to  misunderstand — tens  and 
hundreds.  For,  with  the  very  slight,  facile,  and 
almost  imperceptible  change  proposed  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  how  vast  and  overwhelming  a 
portion  of  the  civilised  world  would  be  at  once 
financially  united,  as  it  were,  and  in  a position  of 
most  easy  and  ready  correspondence  and  commu- 
nication in  all  money  matters ; surely  conducting 
mankind  in  the  end  to  the  universal  employment  to 
this  extent  of  this  best,  and  simplest,  and  only  pure 
and  perfect  decimal  system  of  accounts  and  coinage. 

Some  of  the  most  important  regions  of  Europe, 
all  the  United  States  of  America,  and  now,  we  learn. 
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Canada  and  British  America,  in  addition  to  so  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  have  adopted  the  Dollar, 
both  as  a coin  and  money  of  account.  But  the 
American  Dollar  is  exactly  one  hundred  English 
halfpence,  or  fifty  pence,  an  exact  five  franc  com, 
and  of  course  (5.0)  in  our  proposed  future  desig- 
nation of  coins  ; and  Gen.  Pasley  states  in  evidence 
that  the  Dollar — (at  Gibraltar  now  2 veals  and  192 
quaitos,  figures  explaining  of  themselves  the 
anxiety  at  length  of  even  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
the  reform,  at  all  events,  of  a simple  decimd  cur- 
rency)-zs  always  paid  at  As.2d.,  exactly five  francs  or 
fifty  pence  (5.0)  “ by  order  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment,  and  that  it  is  the  same  in  all  the  British 
colonies  in  which  dollars  are  used,  and  if  they”  (the 
army)  “ are  paid  in  American  dollars,  as  in  Canada, 
they  bear  the  same  value.”  All  statements  of 
figures,  therefore,  in  this  wide-spread  dollar  cur- 
rency are  at  once  most  easily  brought,  by  a single 
multiple  of  five,  into  the  perfect,  univer sally -mtelll- 
gihle  decimal  form,~nov  can  it  be  doubted  that 
wherever  the  dollar  is  used  it  must  become,  what 
It  so  largely  is  already,  an  exact  five  franc  or  fifty 
pence  coin  (5.0).  Next,  the  Floiun,  convertible  into 
the  same  perfect  and  universal  decimal  form  by  a 
multiple  of  two  only;  since  in  the  currency  of  our 
great  commercial  neighbours,  the  Dutch,— and  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  universally  wherever  this  cur- 
rency is  in  use,  from  the  slight  general  adjustment 
It  would  require, Florin  is  two  exact  francs  or 
English  tenpcnces,  - Uaeity  pence  (z,q)  on  the 
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English  coin  of  this  value.  Lastly,  we  have 
throughout  all  France,  Belgium,  and  a great  part 
of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, the  decimal  system  of  the  tens  and  hundreds, 
francs  and  centimes — (1.00)  — firmly  established 
in  its  purity  and  perfection,  and  without  any 
higher  denomination  or  multiple  whatever  hitherto 
in  use  ; and  thus  it  appears,  that  by  means  of 
these  simple  definite  multiples,  the  currency  and 
moneys  of  account  of  far  the  most  important  and 
influential  portions  of  all  the  civilized  world  are  at 
once  exactly  and  most  easily  reduced  into  a common 
and  perfect  monetary  language;  which,  if  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  stamped  (and  thus  uni- 
versally intelligible  and  current)  coins,  could  not 
fail — with  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  Great  Britain 
— very  soon  to  become  entirely  universal  and  available 
for  all  international  purposes  whatever. 

All  these  immense  advantages  are  for  ever  lost  to 
the  world  and  to  mankind,  if  we  abandon  our  Cop- 
per Coinage,  our  penny  and  its  exact  multiples  and 
decimals,  as  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

Without  doubt,  all  higher  denominations  what- 
ever in  accounts  than  these  last,  all  deviations  what- 
ever from  the  above  pure  and  perfect  decimal 
statement  under  two  denominations  or  heads, 
(founded  on  practical  considerations  of  convenience 
and  established  usage)  really  are,  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  practically  admitted-deviations 
from  the  sound  catholic  principle  of  decimal  nume- 
ration, and  therefore  must  be  attended  with  certain 
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inevitable  inconveniences.  The  absolute  necessitv 
of  preserving  intact  in  this  country,  for  certain 
great  public  objects,  the  English  pound  sterling, 
necessarily  involves  this  one  solitary  imperfection  and 
irregularity  in  a monetary  system,  absolutely  perfect 
sound  and  complete  in  every  other  point  of  view, 
domestic  and  foreign; — but  even  this  one  imperfection, 
under  the  arrangements  proposed,  in  England, 
would  be  practically  little  felt.  The  larger  amount 
and  the  more  inconvenient  form  of  our  pound  as  a 
multiple  of  the  future  universal  unit  of  finance 
would  be  the  surest  inducements  and  securities  for 
the  early  general  adoption  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  as  well  as  in  those  ordinary  arithmetical 
operations  where  they  would  exist  from  the  first, 
of  the  proposed  simple  atid  perfect  decimal  forms  of 
account ; and  from  the  large  amounts  of  figures  and 
sums  of  money  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  for  these  a 
form  of  account  with  this  high  denomination  would 
not  be  preferred,  even  if  our  pound  were  not 
bound  and  fastened  upon  us  by  all  the  records  and 
figures  of  our  past  financial  histor3^ 

Moreover,  a very  slight  change  indeed  in  the 
amount  of  the  present  pound  sterling — one  rather 
in  name  than  reality — and  actually,  it  is  probable, 
protective,  rather  than  otherwise,  of  the  continued 
relative  value  of  this  coin,  looking  to  the  greatly  in- 
creased and  increasing  facilities  of  obtaining  gold, 
would  very  greatly  indeed  improve  and  facilitate  the 
use  of  this  English  multiple.  If  one  twenty-fourth 
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more  gold  were  employ  ed  in  the  sovereign,  and  if 
it  were  thus  made  a coin  and  the  representative  of  a 
denomination  in  our  accounts  of  25  times  the  unit  of 
ten  pence  instead  of  24  times — that  is  (ZS.OO)  in- 
stead of  (Z4.00) — it  would  he  exactly  five  dollars, 
or  five  franc  pieces,  exactly  five  times  the  multiple  of 
the  franc  of  the  widel}'’  extended  dollar  currency, 
and  an  exact  fourth  of  each  hundred  francs  in  the 
great  franc  and  centime  currency  and  statements  of 
accounts  ; — and  thus  would  it  not  only  bear  a much 
more  convenient  and  useful  relation  to  foreign  coin 
and  monetary  statements,  but  alsOy  it  is  almost  certain, 
correspond  more  closely  than  without  the  change  with 
the  pound  sterling  of  all  our  past  financial  history.'* 
On  the  subject  of  the  “ other  proposals  having 
in  view  the  adoption  of  a different  unit,”  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 


* “ A four-shilling  piece  in  lieu  of  the  crown,  as  jive  to  the  pound, 
would  be  very  convenient,  and  that  coin  would  serve  many  pur- 
poses of  exchange,”  observes  the  author  of  the  “Universal  Exchange 
Tables,”  Mr.  Laurie,  in  the  course  of  his  important  evidence 
on  this  subject.  “ Where  dollars  are  abundant,  and  four-shilling 
pieces  wanted,  they  might  be  found  exceedingly  useful,  a}id  pass 
where  Spanish  dollars  now  do.'^  IIow'  much  more  useful  and 
convenient,  if  our  coin  (5-0)  was  as  above  proposed,  not  only  an 
exact  fifth  of  the  pound  and  forty-eight  pence,  but  an  exact 
fifth  of  the  pound  and  a dollar  also — that  is,  fifty  pence, 
5,  francs,  5.')0  centimes.  And  if,  further,  we  had  in  our  circula- 
tion, as  we  should  have,  an  exact  two  franc  piece  also — twenty 
pence  (2^,0)'  2^00  centimes — to  circulate  and  exchange  on  equal 

terms  wherever  farms  were  the  national  currency. 
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Commons,  their  Report  states  tliat  “ the  one 
recommending-  the  retention  of  the  present  fartliing 
as  the  basis  of  a new  system  of  co'nage,  leaving  its 
relation  to  the  existing  penny  untouched,  presents 
the  greatest  amount  of  advantage.  The  large 
number  of  payments  ivhich  are  noiv  expressed  in 
pence  would  remain  unaltered,  and  a great  portion 
of  those  daily  transactions  in  which  the  mass  of  the 
population  are  engaged  icould  he  unaffected  by  the 
change;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  adop- 
tion of  that  alternative  would,  by  adding  10^/  to  the 
value  of  the  present  pound,  and  a halfpenny  to 
that  of  the  shilling,  necessitate  the  withdrawal 
of  the  whole  of  the  present  gold  coinage,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  silver,  and  involve  the  alteration 
of  the  terms  of  all  contracts  and  oblioations  ex- 
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pressed  in  coin  of  either  of  the  latter  metals,  your 
Committee  would  not  feel  themselves  warranted  in 
recommending  the  adoption  of  such  a proposal.” 
On  the  whole  of  these  strong  unanswerable  grounds 
thus  clearlv  and  forcibly  stated  by  the  Committee 
themselves,  the  plan  and  course  of  proceeding  now 
advocated,  with  this  last  suggestion,  claim  the 
cordial  unanimous  support  of  the  Committee  on 
their  own  shewing.  All  the  above  most  important 
objects  to  THE  MASS  of  the  population,  and  which  can- 
not in  common  justice  and  humanity  be  denied  to 
them,  even  if  ever}'-  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  not  also  the  deepest  interest  in 
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tljeni,  are  i/ivs placed  within  our  reach,  and  entirely 
and  perfectly  presereed  to  vs,  without  necessitating  the 
withdrawal  oj  one  single  gold  or  silver  coin,  or 
alteration  oJ  the  terms  of  any  one  contract,  however 
expressed.  -I  he  old  sovereigns  could  circulate  as 
long  as  convenient,  as  twenty-four  franc  pieces 
(24.00),  240  pence,  2400  cenlimes  or  cents,  and 
tlie  new  would  of  course  be  issued  as  twenty-five 
p-anc pieces  (25.00),  250  pence,  2500  cents.  Nor 
would  riiere  be  more  inconvenience  in  retaining 
for  a time  the  twenty-four  franc  sovereign  in  the 
cun-ency,  than  tliere  was  in  the  circulation  of 
guineas  with  sovereigns,  or  than  there  still  is  in 
having  to  add  a shilling  to  a sovereign  or  a pound 
note,  to  make  up  a physician’s  fee,  or  the  amounts 
of  wages  still  so  often  to  be  paid  in  guineas  instead 
of  pounds.  Any  inconvenience  found  to  arise  from 
retaiTiing  any  of  the  irregular  and  non-decimal 
coins  would  soon  lead  to  their  gradual  withdrawal  ; 
but  so  hng  as  convertible  on  a distinctly  defined  and 
easily  intelligible  basis  into  the  moneys  of  account- 
commensurable  with  them  and  with  one  another-  and 
themselves  ever  clearly  expressive  of  their  own  exact 
tia/ac— there  could  be  no  material  inconvenience  in 
their  temporary  use.  All  contracts  and  obligations 
m the  old  pounds  would  be  for  so  many  times  twenty- 
four  francs  (24.)-all  in  the  new  for  so  many  times 
twenty-five  francs  (25.),  and  the  year  and  the  day 
of  the  month  on  which  the  change  was  enacted 
would,  on  reference  to  the  date  of  the  contract,  at 
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once  determine  which  it  was,  until  all  the  former 
had  run  out  and  ceased,  or  been  converted,  as 
they  so  very  easily  might  at  any  time,  into  the 
latter.* 

With  regard  to  any  new  names,  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Bowring,  when  condemning  the  use  of  such 
a name  as  florin,  already  and  long  since  appro- 
priated to  signify  a very  different  amount,  and 
which  “ has  little  or  no  connection  with  the  value 
of  the  coin,  and  none  whatever  with  a decimal 
system,”  are  surely  deserving  of  more  attention 
than  they  appear  to  have  received.  The  name,  he 
tells  the  Committee,  “ ought  to  be  in  some  way 

* When  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  first  brought  before  the 
public  the  scheme  which  it  advocates — in  a Letter  addressed  the 
22nd  August  last,  immediately  on  learning  the  conclusions  of  the 
Committee,  and  before  the  evidence  was  printed  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  to  the  Athenceum,  where  he  hoped  %more 
deliberate  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  a subject  of  so  much 
importance  than  through  the  columns  of  a newspaper, — his 
proposal  was  to  adopt  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  pound 
sterling,  twenty-five  francs.  But  when  he  found  the  very  strong 
objections  entertained  in  some  quarters  to  any  change  whatever  in 
the  amount  of  the  present  pound  sterling,  he  thought  it  best, 
(though  withoixt  any  change  in  his  own  view  of  what  would  be 
the  most  perfect  and  efficient  idtimate  arrangement)  to  bring  the 
scheme  forward  in  its  present  shape;— jn  a short  communication 
to  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  at  their 
Annual  fleeting  the  following  month,  and  only  intended  to  call 
attention  to  the  two  plans,  with  a view'  to  future  discussion  and 
prompt  consideration  ; — if  the  Committee,  after  further  reflection, 
persisted  in  urging  on  the  legislature  proceedings  so  objectionable 

and  fraught  with  mischief,  as  those  recommended  in  their  Re- 
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port. 
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associated  in  the  mind  of  the  payee  or  receiver  with 
a decimal  idea.”  This  certainly  would,  however, 
be  of  less  importance  when  every  coin  in  existence 
presented  alike  to  the  eye*  of  payer  and  payee,  both 
a decimal  idea,  and  a clearly  defined  decimal  rela- 
tion to  a universal  monetary  unit ; and  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  interfere  with  general  good  feeling,  and 
cordial  concurrence  in  a new  system,  by  insisting  too 
strongly  and  peremptorily  on  unnecessary  new  names. 
The  very  poorest  and  humblest  classes  of  our 
population  would  of  themselves,  in  all  probability, 
soon  come  to  exchange  even  such  familiar  names 
as  pence  and  halfpence  for  the  words  “ ten  cenf’  and 
^\fvecentf  when  these  coins  ever  presented  to  their 
eyes  the  figures  ( .lO  ) and  ( .05  ) — and  when  cur- 
rent with  them  to  some  extent  were  one,  two,  and 
three  cent  coins  (.Ol)  (-OZ)  (.03),  &c.  which 
tfcey  could  call  by  no  other  names  than  their  own  ; 
— just  as  the  longer  and  less  convenient  but  more 
expressive  word  four-pennf*  has  superseded  the 
familiar  old  English  term  “ groat. The  only  other 
new  coin  ever  proposed  is  the  franc,  &c.,  and  this 
an  Irishman  would  grobably  at  first  again  call  a 
tenpenny,  an  Englishman,  perhaps,  a little  shilling, 
and  a foreigner,  possibly,  a lim'e; — but  a conve- 
nient and  useful  designation  of  this  great  universal 
unit  of  finance,  for  permanent  and  general  use, 

* " Many  persons  who  cannot  write  or  read  can  count.” — 
Mr.  Laurie’s  Evidence, 
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might  be  the  “ Cent  Cent," —the  hundred  hundredths. 
And  half,  double,  treble,  &c.  Cent  Cents  might  be 
conveniently  enough  applied  as  designations  of  such 
of  Its  divisions  and  multiples  as  these:— but  crown 
(en)~dollar  {%,)— half-crown  (3.)— and/orm  (2.) 
are  old  familiar  words,  expressive  of  well-known 
corns,  and  in  which  the  world  may  be  indulged 
without  any  inconvenience,  for  a time  at  all  events. 

Even  in  that  urgent  and  important  proceedr 
getting  all  coins  in  circulation  stamped  as 
soon  as  practicable  with  the  indicative  numbers, 
a little  patience  and  forbearance  may  be  expedient, 
and  can  be  productive  of  no  great  inconvenience! 
The  stamped  coins  would  certainly  soon  become  far 
the  most  popular  and  useful,  and  the  exact  amount 
and  value  of  such  as  were  unstamped  would  from 
the  first  be  easily  understood  and  made  known  by 
all  persons  of  any  education.  If  all  possible  facjj^- 
ties  were  afforded  by  Government  for  stamping  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  in  the  simplest  and 
shortest  manner  that  can  be  devised,  whatever  coin 
was  brought  to  their  offices  by  bankers,  or  even  in 
small  quantities  by  individuals;  and  if  the  bankers 
gave  notice  that  after  a reasonable  length  of  time 
no  unstamped  coin  would  be  received  as  cash,  and 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  account,  without  a cer- 
tain period  being  allowed  for  stamping,  there  would 
very  soon  cease  to  be  any  material  amount  of  un- 
stamped coin  in  circulation.  Nor  should  there  he 
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any  consideration  in  the  stamping  hut  that  of 
obtaining  the  most  clear,  legible,  unmistakeahle  indi- 
cation possible  of  the  numbers  upon  every  existing 
coin ; — leaving  elegance  and  perfection  as  a work  of 
art  to  be  attained  in  the  new  issues. 

On  the  subject  of  a universal  standard  of  value^ 
gold  or  silver,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  further  at 
present  than  to  remark  how  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  monetary  language,  with  coins  and  deno- 
minations in  accounts,  simply  and  easily’^  coriv’^ertible 
and  mutually  intelligible,  by  means  of  definite 
relations  with  it,  and  with  one  another,  would  be 
calculated  to  bring  about  a general  agreement,  and 
settlement  of  this  important  question  also  ; — thus 
still  further  facilitating  and  promoting  that  in- 
creasing social  and  commercial  intercourse  of  man- 
kind, the  great  moral  and  religious  as  well  as 
material  results  of  which  we  must  daily  witness 
with  increasing  feelings  of  gratitude  and  wonder. 

“ Supposing  France  were  to  adopt  gold  as  the 
exclusive  standard,  I see  no  dificulty  in  making  the 
coins  inter chang cable f Professor  Airy  states  to  the 
Committee;  and  the  s5me  result  would  of  course  be 
equally  accomplished  if  England,  and  all  other 
countries,  were  to  adopt  silver.  Sir  John  Her- 
schell,  who  “does  not  mean  to  say  that  a silver 
standard  would  not  be  better”  ~ “ believes  it 
would  records  his  opinion  in  strong  terms  that 
in  this  country,  “for  good  or  for  evil,  for  better 
for  worse  we  are  married  to  a gold  one”  — “ that 
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we  are  lashed  on  to  it,  and  must  be  carried  on  with 
it,  toss  as  it  may  and  a similar  conviction  was  also 
expressed  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Tooke, — 
in  the  discussion  above-mentioned,  in  the  Statistical 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  before  this  evi- 
dence was  published.  If,  however,  instead  of  being 
one  of  the  most  fixed  and  permanent  of  values, 
circumstances  should  render  gold,  even  for  a time, 
one  of  the  most  fluctuating  and  constantly  altering, 
it  would  surely  seem,  as  the  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet observed,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tooke’s  remark, 
a wise,  an  equitable,  and  a very  practicable  pro- 
ceeding to  adopt  the  silver  standard,  if  only  until 
gold  should  at  all  events  have  resumed  its  perma- 
nent relative  value, — in  order  to  preserve  our  con- 
tracts^ engagements,  and  relations  of  debtor  and 
creditor  of  every  description,  from  constant  inse- 
curity  and  uncertainty.  Especially  as  the  return  to 
a gold  standard,  if  thought  expedient,  when  silver 
had  rendered  us  this  important  service,  would  be  as 
simple  and  easy, — the  relative  ^ alues  of  the  two 
metals  at  the  period  of  the  change  from  the  one  to 
the  other  being  of  course,  iti  both  cases,  strictly 
preserved.  This  important  question,  however,  the 
author  must  here  again  repeat,  is  not  in  any  way 
wdiatever  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  present  scheme. 
So  long  as  gold  is  the  standard  of  value  in  this 
country,  the  franc^  or  cent  cent,  would  be  a 24th  or 
25th,  as  determined,  of  the  pound  sterling  ; if  silver 
ever  became  so,  the  pound  would  be  24  or  25,  as 
fixed,  of  these  tenpenny  coins. 
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The  principles  on  which  a vast,  a more  than  na- 
tionally-important  change,  such  as  that  in  contem- 
plation, ought  to  proceed,  w'ere  at  once  thus  clearly 
stated,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  by  the  great  organ  of  the  monetary 
world. 

“It  is  obvious,  in  the^rs^  place,  that  we  ought 
to  select  such  an  unit  as  will  least  derange  existing 
contracts  and  institutions  ; secondly,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  as  little  change  as  possible  in  the  value  and 
denomination  of  the  currency  ; and,  thirdly,  it 
would  be  very  expedient  that  the  new  coin  should 
be  of  a denomination  to  which  the  old  can  be  easily 
reduced,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  translation  of  contracts 
made  in  one  currency  into  the  other.” 

Is  it  possible,  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  course 
of  proceeding  can  be  more  entirely  consistent  with 
every  one  of  these  three  objects  than  that  now  sug- 
gested has  been  shewn  to  be,  or  that  any  plan  can 
be  more  directly  and  entirely  at  variance  with  them 
all  than  that  of  the  Committee,— deranging,  as  it 
confessedly  would,  every  contract  and  institution  with 
which  THE  MASS  of  the  population  are  mixed  up,??2os< 
injuriously  changing  the  value  and  denomination  of 
almost  every  item  of  the  currency, — and  lastlycreating 
new  coins  and  denominations  in  accounts,  into  which 
neither  the  old,  nor  any  other  in  existence,  can  be 
easily,  practically,  or  in  the  actual  business  of  life,  at 
all  reduced  ? Whilst,  in  the  deliberate  and  well-con- 
sidered opinion  of  the  able  intelligent  functionary 
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who  would  have  the  charge  of  carrying  it  into  opera-  ' 

tion,  not  thousands,  nor  millions,  but  hundreds  of 
millions, seven  hundred  millions  of  pieces 
would  have  to  be  recoined^  and  about  twenty  weary 
years  of  confusion  and  daily  annoyances  would  be 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  process  and  the 
ntroduction  of  the  proposed  new  coinage  ! 

Immediately  after  the  letter  suggesting  the  former 
mode  of  proceeding  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Athenctum.^n  excellent,  (also  anonymous)  letter, 
signed  J.  E.  G.,  appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  23rd 
August  last,  in  which,  with  great  ability  and  know- 
ledgeofthe  subject,  although  not  suggesting  au3^ 
other  definite  mode  of  proceeding,  the  proposals  of 
the  Committee  were  discussed,  so  much  more  fully 
than  was  practicable  within  the  author’s  then  neces-  i ' 

sarily  restricted  limits,  that  a postscript  calling 
attention  to  the  general  conclusion,  and  to  arguments 
so  conclusive  and  well  supported  b)  facts,  was  at  once 
dispatched;— and  attention  may  again  be  usefully 
urged  to  the  following  clearly  established  posi- 
tions of  this  well  informed  writer,  viz  ; “ That 

no  Decimal  system  of  coinage  will  he  just  or 
practicable,  which  does  not  retain  the  penny  as  one 
of  its  essential  that  fully  agreeing  with 

the  Committee,  as  to  the  great  advantages  of  the 
Decimal  system,  in  conformity  with  our  Decimal 
system  of  Notation,  the  form  in  which  they  propose 
to  carry  it  out  is  not  the  best  adaj)ted  for  the  pur- 
pose,—does  not  contain  the  principal  elements  cf 
success,  and  is  fraught  with  difficulties  that  would 
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prove  fatal  to  its  introduction  among  us, — that  it  is  a 
system  which  would  inflict  great  and  cruel  hardships 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  labour- 
ing classes,  while  it  possesses  no  superior  advantages 
for  merchants,  bankers,  and  others  having  large 
transactions,  to  compensate,— if  anything  could  com- 
pensate, for  the  loss  and  injury  which  itw'ould  in- 
flict on  the  poor.”  And  it  is  shewn  in  a variety’ of 
ways,  “ that  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  low^er  classes,  know  little  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  their  earnings  would  be  dimi- 
nished by  such  a change  as  this.” 

The  only  result  of  these  communications  has  been 
the  immediate  insertion,  in  the  next  week’s  “ Athe- 
ncBumj^  of  an  entirely  and  singularly  inaccurate 
comparative  statement  of  the  two  plans  proposed, 
by  a correspondent  apparently  unequal  to  compre- 
hending or  dealing  with  the  real  question  at  issue, 
—and  the  Editor  has  never  found  space  to  give,  as 
solicited,  any  correction  either  in  his  own  words,  or 
those  of  the  author  of  this  pamphlet ; who  having  en- 
deavoured  (in  what  he  stated  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  British  Association)  to  urge  on  all  the  grounds 
which  have  been  enumerated,  that  the  poor  mails 
penny,  as  well  as  the  nation^s  pound,  must  allhc  be 
regarded  and  rendered  the  landmarks  and  integers  in 
a national  act  such  as  this,  and  thus  be  retained  and 
fixed  in  their  proper  spheres  of  duty,  and  relative 
most  useful  and  essential  positions — can  now'  only 
repeat,  that  by  what  he  proposes,  this  is  perfectly  and 
entirely,  and  most  simply  and  easily  accomplished. 
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The  figures  immediately  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  dot  on  every  coin  that  would  circulate,  must 
ever  at  once  convey  to  the  humblest  eye  and 
understanding  that  could  comprehend  a figure,  the  '• 

exact  number  of  pence,  or  ten  cents,  and  of  ten 
pences,  or  cent  cents,  that  every  such  coin  or  bank 
note  would  represent,  the  amount  in  pounds  sterling 
being  added  upon  all  symbols  of  larger  value;  and 
they  would  thus  certainly,  and  almost  insensibly, 
lead  to  that  pure  Decimal  form  of  stating  all  the 
smaller  class  of  accounts  ; — and  gradually,  it  is  pro- 
bable, and  with  equall}"  little  consciousness  of  any 
change,  bring  all  the  great  bulk  of  all  accounts  into 
the  simple,  perfect,  and  most  easily  intelligible  of 
all  forms — that  of  cents,  and  cent  cents.  Whilst 
the  mere  extension  of  the  same  form  of  figures,  with- 
out  possible  interference  with  this  simple,  unfailing 
indication,  would  carry  on  the  figures,  on  the  one 
hand,  either  up  to  the  utmost  amount  of  millions, 
or  on  the  other,  down  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
Decimal  fractions  of  farthings,  that  imagination  could 
embrace.  Thus  furnishing  a simple,  universally  » 

intelligible  instrument,  and  such  as  really  could 
not  be  misunderstood,  for  the  every-day  monetary 
operations  of  every*  class  of  human  beings ; and  at 
the  same  time,  a pure  and  perfect  Decimal  form  for 
all  the  highest  arithmetical  and  logarithmic  opera- 
..  ,tions  of  the  most  advanced  science.  All  this,  too,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten,  with  scarcely  perceptible 
alteration  or  derangement  of  anything  that  now 
exists,  either  in  coins  or  moneys  of  account ; and  % 
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with  a prospect,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  a 
certaint^s  that  tlie  large  extent  of  universality  and 
instant  convertibility,  this  scheme  would  at  once 

V 

secure,  in  regard  to  both,  must  soon  become  an 
absolute  and  literal  universality,  extending  over 
every  region  and  inhabited  corner  of  the  globe. 

Professor  De  Morgan  states  “ that  there  are  one  or  two  aids 
to  business  that  have  never  been  used  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
plication of  our  system.  For  instance,  the  table  of  logarithms  is 
never  known  in  business.  Now  that,  as  a means  of  calculation  or 
check,  is  a matter  of  great  importance  ; and  will,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
troduced in  a few  years,  with  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
Decimal  coinage.” 

Professor  Airy  is  asked  by  a member  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Smith  : “ Suppose  you  were  to  keep  your  own  accounts, 
and  had  to  enter  £8  15s  6d,  you  would  not  have  three  columns 
to  enter  it,”—  (on  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Committee — but  one 
of  their  denominations,  their  cent  column,  omitted,  in  their  own 
question)‘'8  pounds  7 florins,  75  mils,  but  would  write  it  8.775  ?” 
“ Yes.”  “ Probably  people  would  soon  learn  the  habit  of  using 
the  figures  merely  8-775.  without  using  any  names  of  coins  at  all?” 
“ I think  they  would.”  This  sum  would  be,  on  the  plan  71010  pro- 
posed, 8 pounds  18  francs  and  6 pence,  or  at  25  francs  to  the 
pound,  218.6.  In  France,  the  same  witness  states,  accounts  are 
kept  in  two  columns,  francs  and  centimes, — but  they  are  seldo^ 
separated  into  columns.  “I  do  not  think,”  he  justly 
" any  rule  could  be  laid  down  for  the  public. 


THE  END. 
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29  THOUGHTS  ON  OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS.  By  a 

Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Price  1j?. 

30.  THE  COALITION  MINISTRIES  OF  1783  and  1853.  By 

Edward  Capel  Whitehurst.  Price  6d, 

31.  WHAT  IS  CONVOCATION?  By  R.  WTldman,  Esq.  4d 

32.  1793  AND  1853,  IN  THREE  LETTERS.  By  Richard 

CoBUEN,  Esq.,  M.P.  Fourth  Edition.  Price  2s. 

33.  LETTER  OF  THE  HON.  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX  TO 

THE  ELECTORS  OF  WESTMINSTER,  (Jated  January  23rd,  1793.  With  an 
Application  of  its  Principles  to  subsequent  Events.  By  Robert  Adair,  Esq.  M.P. 
for  Appleby.  Published  in  1802,  and  now  Republished  with  an  Introduction  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Adair,  G.C.B.  Price  2s.  Ort.' 

34.  VINDICATION  OF  HIS  CHARACTER  AND  PROCEED- 
INGS IN  REPLY  TO  THE  STATEMENTS  PRIVATELY  PRINTED  AND 
CIRCULATED  BY  JOSEPH  HUME,  Esq.  M.P.  Addressed  to  Henry  Drum- 
mond, Esq.  M.P.  By  Sir  James  Brooke,  K.C.B.,  Rajah  of  Sarawak.  Price  Is 

STATE  PAPER  TAXATION,  WITH  AN  ANALYSIS  OF 

'■  'M:  NATURE  AND  RELATIONS  OF  GOLD,  PAPER,  AND  CREDIT. 
Alexander  Charles  Macleod,  Esq.,  Hon.  East  India  Company’s  Service! 

^lY  COURTS:  A PROTEST  AGAINST  LA^V TAXES, 

I'eculiar  Mischievousness  of  all  such  Impo.ritions.  By  Jeremy  Ben- 
in.G  ; to  T.ja^:;ROUGHAM.)  Second  Edition.  Price  64. 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  VISCOUNT 

of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State,  &c.,  on  the  Pre- 
• Trade,  and  on  the  Necessity  of  increasing  the  African 
RY  Eardley-Wilmot,  Commander,  R.N.,  command- 
t i 'oned  on  the  African  Coast,  and  Commander  and 
Division  of  the  African  Squadron.  Price  I5. 

^lON  A CHRISTIAN  DUTY.  By 
I TH  OUR  CRIMINALS?  Mith 

*a,  and  the  Penitentiary  of  Mettray.  By  G.  A. 
j in  Etluopia,"  " Spain  as  it  is,”  &c.  Price  Is, 

BY  C.  M.  OBERMAIR,  Governor 

Translated  by  M.  Rehb.\nn.  With  a Prefatory 
e-Cochrane.  Price  1#. 

of  PORTUGAL,  an  ESSAY  on,  and 

he  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries,  sent  to  Benjamin 
US.,  to  compete  for  Premium  of  Fifty  Guineas  by  that 


N of  the  REPORT  and  EVIDENCE 

HOUSE  of  COMMONS  on  DECIMAL  COINAGE, 
Sounder,  and  more  Comprehensive  IMode  of  Proceed- 
THBONE,Esq.  Price  Is. 

(ri.ESTIONS  ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF 

TIE  CLIMATE  AND  SOIL  OF  CARMAR- 
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